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THE NATION'S SOUTHERN CHILDREN 


HE South, where more babies are born and where 

children grow under greater handicaps than in any 

other section of the United States, was once again 
thrown into the limelight by the Report to the President 
on Economic Conditions of the South prepared by the 
National Emergency Council. 

The Report gives authoritative form to much that has 
already been said and written about the acute and complex 
nature of the economic and social problems which exist 
in the South and the responsibility of the entire nation for 
the creation of such conditions and, consequently, for find- 
ing the means to cure them. Since it was prepared entirely 
by southern members of the Emergency Council, assisted 
by an advisory committee of representative southern citi- 
zens, it can hardly be criticised as a slanderous attack by 
busybodies from the North. It is further protected against 
any such suspicion by the amount of space devoted to the 
role of outside interests and investors from wealthier sec- 
tions of the country in retarding and distorting southern 
development. 

As was to be expected, authors of the report found child 
labor to be a conspicuous part of economic backwardness in 
the South. Exploitation of children is more common here 
than in any other section of the nation, and is, as elsewhere, 
part of a vicious circle. Itself due to low wages for adult 
workers, it provides a source of cheap competing labor and 
thus tends to make wages 
even lower, hours even 
longer, and generally to 
break down labor standards. 

The South was found to 
lead the nation in the em- 
ployment of children in both 
farm and industrial work. 
Out of every 1,000 children 
between 10 and 15 years of 
age 108 were employed in 
the South when the 1930 
census was taken, as com- 
pared with 47 out of every 
1,000 children in the country 
as a whole. Child labor legis- 
lation is generally below ac- 
cepted standards, with only 
two states, North and South 
Carolina, out of the entire 
group of 13, having estab- 
lished a basic minimum age 
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One-third of the Nation's Children Are in the South 








of 16 for employment during school hours. 

The effects of the employment of children are seen in 
school attendance records. The proportion of children 10 
to 15 years of age attending school in 1930 in the Southern 
States, the report points out, was go per cent as compared 
with 94 per cent for the United States as a whole. If con- 
sideration were given to the number of days of school 
attendance, the disparity would appear much greater as the 
school term generally is shorter in the South than in other 
sections. 

As compared with northern boys and girls, southern 
children are at a great disadvantage in getting an education. 
But the poor showing which the South makes in this field 
is not a result of lack of effort to support schools. The South 
collects in total taxes about half as much per person as the 
nation as a whole, and all Southern States fall below the 
national average in tax resources per child, although they 
devote a larger share of their tax income to schools. The 
per capita ability of the richest state in the country to sup- 
port education is, according to conservative estimates, six 
times as great as that of the poorest state. It is therefore not 
surprising that illiteracy was higher in 1930 in the South 
than in any other region, totaling 8.8 per cent, as against 
a percentage of 1.9 in the North Central states. The South, 
with one-sixth of the nation’s school revenues, must educate 
one-third of the nation’s children. 

The rapid natural increase 
in the population of the 
South and the migration 
which goes on to other re- 
gions makes the education 
of southern children a mat- 
ter of direct concern to the 
entire nation. The excess of 
births over deaths in the 
South is 10 per thousand as 
compared with the national 
average of 7 per thousand, 
and already it has the most 
thickly populated rural area 
in the United States. In 1930 
there were 24,300,000 native 
Americans who were born 
in the agricultural regions 
of the Southeast. The Re- 
port states: 

“These rural districts have 


(Continued on page 3) 
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AMENDMENT CASES BEFORE 
U. S. SUPREME COURT 


HE Kentucky and Kansas cases involving validity of 

ratification of the Child Labor Amendment will be 
argued before the United States Supreme Court at the fall 
session which convenes in October. 

If the Supreme Court upholds the validity of ratification, 
or if perchance it should declare the issue non-justiciable 
until ratification by 36 states is completed, the way is opened 
for a final drive for ratification by 8 more states in 1939 
when the legislatures of 17 states which have not ratified 
will be in session. 

If, on the other hand, the Supreme Court declares the 
Amendment “dead,” it will be necessary to consider the 
formulation, introduction, and passage of a new Amend- 
ment by Congress, and to start again the difficult process 
of ratification by the states. 


NEW EMPLOYMENT 
CERTIFICATE DATA 


MPLOYMENT certificate data for 1937 released by the 

Federal Children’s Bureau on September 12 show that, 
as compared with corresponding periods in ‘1936, there was 
a 20 per cent increase in the number of 14- and 15-year-old 
children entering employment during the first six months 
of 1937 followed by a 16 per cent decrease during the last 
half of the year. The report is based on figures submitted 
to the Children’s Bureau from a group of cities and states 
in which minimum age legislation remained unchanged 
during the two-year period. 

Bureau officials point out that both the increase and the 
decline in the number of children leaving school for work 
follow, roughly, similar trends in adult employment, thus 
bearing out a previously observed tendency for child labor 
to follow the curve of general business conditions. It will 
be recalled that during the last six months of 1936, a period 
of rising employment, there was an increase of 48 per cent 
over the number of certificates issued during the last six 
months of the preceding year. 


In New York and Rhode Island, where a 16-year min- 
imum age was established in 1936, the issuance of employ- 
ment certificates to children under 16 has practically ceased. 
Before the new legislation became effective, more than_half 
of all certificates issued in the entire area reporting to the 
Children’s Bureau were in New York and Rhode Island 
cities. 

In the entire area reporting monthly to the Children’s 


Bureau, including cities in New York and Rhode Island, 
41 per cent fewer certificates were issued in 1937 than in 
1936. If the New York and Rhode Island reporting areas 
are eliminated, the decline for the remaining areas was 
only 1 per cent. 


STATE CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION 
IN 1938 


HE state legislatures meeting in regular session this 

year have now adjourned, and left us with little more 
to show in the way of effective child labor legislation than 
there was at the time our June editorial on the subject 
was written. 


In one state, Pennsylvania, a bill was introduced at a 
special legislative session, lowering from 15 to 14 years the 
age at which children engaged in farm work or domestic 
service may be exempted from school attendance. This bill 
was recommitted to the Committee on Education on Aug- 
ust 8 and no further action has been taken. 


A step forward was taken in South Carolina where an 
8-hour day and 4o-hour week were established for the textile 
industry, thus giving a new protection to adults as well as 
minors in one occupation. Under the old law, textile work- 
ers could be required to work 10 hours a day and 55 hours 
a week. Both Louisiana and Virginia passed bills providing 
for voluntary apprenticeship for persons above 16 years of 
age, and Massachusetts revised its law governing vocational 
education to include distributive occupations. 


Elsewhere serious proposals to increase the protection 
against exploitation given children by the states were de- 
feated or died for want of interest. 


The New Jersey bill abolishing exemptions in the com- 
pulsory school attendance laws for children from 14 to 16 
years of age died in the house into which it was introduced. 
The proposal to regulate and tax industrial homework was 
also defeated. 


The important Massachusetts bill which would have 
abolished the exemptions in the 16-year compulsory school 
attendance law which permit children of 14 and older who 
have completed the sixth grade to be excused for employ- 
ment, was referred to the next annual session. According to 
a report in the Christian Science Monitor of June 15, this 
action was taken after a letter from Rev. Richard J. Quinlan, 
diocesan superintendent of Roman Catholic Schools, oppos- 
ing the bill, was read by the Democratic floor leader. Rev. 
Quinlan was also instrumental in defeating school age 
legislation in 1935, when he sent a similar letter to legis- 
lative leaders. 

An excellent bill improving the standards of employment 
for minors, and a complementary law governing compul- 
sory school attendance were introduced in Louisiana, but 
passed neither house. Under the present law, all employ- 
ment under the age of 14 is prohibited, but contradictory 
school attendance provisions exempt from compulsory 
schooling children under 14 who have completed the ele- 
mentary course or whose services are needed for the sup- 
port of a widowed mother. The defeated proposals would 
have abolished these exemptions, prohibited night work 
between 6 p. m. and 6 a: m. for boys 14 to 16 and girls 
14 to 18, and limited hours for minors of these ages to 
8 per day and 4o per week. Hazardous occupations for all 
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under 16, and work in connection with alcoholic beverages 
for those under 18 would have been banned, whereas the 


existing law prohibits only the cleaning of machinery in 
motion. 


A mimeographed summary of state legislation affecting 
child labor, passed and defeated in the 1938 legislatures, 
will be sent on request. 


N. Y¥. HOMEWORK LAW UPHELD 


HE right of the New York State Labor Department 

to revoke a homework permit was upheld when, on 
August 2, the State Board of Standards and Appeals ruled 
against. Louis Karp, owner of the Well Maid Shoulder 
Strap Company. Mr. Karp had complained that the revoca- 
tion of his homework permit on March 14 by the Director 
of the Division of Women in Industry and Minimum 
Wage had violated his rights as guaranteed by the State 
and Federal Constitutions. 


Mr. Karp was accused of continued and grave violation 
of the homework laws, including giving work to uncerti- 
fied employees, employing children illegally and refusing to 
answer complaints. The Board of Standards and Appeals 
upheld the Labor Department and denied Karp’s petition 


for a review of the revocation order. 


The New York Child Labor Committee filed a brief as a 
friend of the court in view of the violations of the child 
labor provisions of the homework law of which the peti- 
tioner had been guilty. 


A second challenge to the State Homework Law passed 
in 1935 is now pending before the Board of Standards and 
Appeals. This action consists of an attack on the validity of 
the order prohibiting homework in the artificial flower and 
feather industry. The petition submitted on behalf of 28 
manufacturers employing 80 per cent of the homeworkers 
in the industry stays the order automatically until the Board 
makes its decision. 


NEW YOUTH MAGAZINE APPEARS 


NEW magazine, Youth Leaders Digest, made its first 

appearance with a July issue devoted primarily to the 
delinquency aspects of the youth problem. According to 
the announcement of the editors, the magazine is intended 
to be a practical working tool for leaders responsible for 
the programs of boys and girls under their care, and the 
introductory number was packed with excellent articles 
suited to this end. 

The magazine is published in Peekskill, N. Y., by 
YOUTH SERVICE, Inc. Ben Soloman is chairman of the 
Executive Editorial Board, and the editors are a distin- 
guished group of active youth workers. 


ACCIDENTS TO MINORS 


IGURES published in the July issue of the Industrial 
Bulletin show that in New York State during 1937 
706 minors under 18 years of age were awarded compen- 
sation for industrial injuries. 
Three of these children, a bean picker, a caddy and a 
helper in newspaper delivery, were only 12 years old. Seven, 
of whom four received compensation for permanent partial 


disabilities, were 13 years old. Only four of these 10 children 
under 14 received double compensation because of illegal 
employment; the rest were not illegally employed. Fourteen 
awards were made to boys of 14, and 29 to 15-year-olds. 


Only 32 of the entire group of 706 received double com- 
pensation because of employment in violation of the Labor 
Law. Most of these violations consisted in the employment 
of minors without a work permit, illegal working hours or 
work in an occupation specifically prohibited by law. 


The Illinois Department of Labor has also issued a report 
giving accident statistics for the year 1937. Of the 42,069 
compensable accident cases closed during 1937, 429 occurred 
to minors under 18 years of age. Of this number 2 were 
fatalities; 97 were permanent partial injuries; 12 resulted 
in disfigurement; 317 were temporary total injuries; and 
I was temporary partial. 


THE NATION’S SOUTHERN CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 1) 


exported one-fourth of their natural increase in sons and 
daughters. They have supplied their own growth, much of 
the growth of southern cities, and still have sent great num- 
bers into other sections. Of these southerners born in rural 
areas, only 17,500,000 live in the locality where they were 
born, and 3,800,000 have left the South entirely.” 

The plight of southern children is only part of the picture 
presented by the National Emergency Council. The sections 
devoted to soil, water, housing ownership and use of land, 
health, private and public income and credit are equally 
shocking and equally challenging to social planners. 


Most of the information in the Report was obtained from 
governmental departments and agencies and at least one 
resentful southern editor has questioned its validity on the 
grounds that actual contact with the people would have 
resulted in the painting of a brighter picture. The South 
as seen by a traveler along its roads, who gathers his mate- 
rials from the men and women, boys and girls he meets as 
he goes is available in the book by Jonathan Daniels, 
A Southerner Discovers the South, which, by a happy 
coincidence, appeared only a short time before the Report 
of the National Emergency Council was published. 

Mr. Daniels writes of the South, to which he belongs, 
with grace, wit and faintly nostalgic affection not to be 
expected in an official report. But the story he tells is essen- 
tially the same as that told to the President by the National 
Emergency Council. He has faith in the ability of southern 
people to extricate themselves from their present difficulties 
if given the opportunity to choose between good and bad 
ways of doing things rather than, as now, between bad 
ways and starvation. 

He offers as evidence that the southerner is rousing to 
action on his own behalf the fact that the time-honored 
Do-Without Plan, which meant doing without adequate 
food, housing, education, public health and decent wages 
is being abandoned, and the fiction that southern labor is 
docile is being exploded. The way is thus cleared for a more 
active regional plan in which the South will receive recog- 
nition as a product and a part of American civilization. 





*, A Southerner Discovers the South. By Jonathan Daniels. Macmillan Co., 
New York City. 1938. $3.00. 346 pages. 
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HAVE YOU READ 


Youtu Epucation Topay. Sixteenth Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators. Washington, D. C. 
1938. $2.00. 


This volume, planned for the use of school administrators 
and teachers, surveys the educational needs of young people 
in the contemporary social setting and proposes a program 
for meeting these needs. Leisure time activities, vocational 
guidance, personal relationships and the responsibilities of 
citizenship are given consideration, and an educational 
program for out-of-school, as well as in-school youth, is 
suggested. 


Surveys or Youtu, By D. L. Harley, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C., Sept., 1937. 


A brief description of the content and scope of 166 surveys 
dealing with the conditions, desires and attitudes of youth 
are listed in this book, one of a series prepared by the 
American Council on Education. The studies are grouped 
under five main headings: General Inquiries, Follow-up 
Surveys, Employment Only, Rural Surveys and Miscel- 
laneous Topics. Only studies based on data gathered dur- 
ing and since the depression are included. 


Lasor Prostems From Botu Sines. By Malcolm Keir. The 
Ronald Press Co., New York. 1938. 


This is an interesting and original presentation of labor 
problems. The method used was evolved by Mr. Keir in the 
course of his own experience as a professor of economics. 
Controversial questions are taken up one by one, and the 
affirmative and negative arguments used by interested 
groups are presented, in the manner of a forum. The effect 
is stimulating, and, on the whole, favorable to the side 


of labor. 


Directory OF OpporRTUNITIES FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN 
New York City. The Vocational Service for Juniors, 
New York City. 1938. 50 cents. 


A valuable reference pamphlet listing the vocational train- 
ing resources of New York City, according to trades and 
occupations. 


American YoutH: AN AnnotaTED BisiiocrapHy. By Louise 
Arnold Menefee and M. M. Chambers. The American 
Youth Commission of The American Council on Educa- 
tion. Washington, D. C. 1938. 

A total of 2,500 articles, books and pamphlets dealing with 

various phases of the youth problem are listed, with descrip- 

tive information, in this book. Most of the entries are of 
literature published between 1930 and 1938, although a few 
appeared earlier. 


CHANGES AND TRENDS 
IN CHILD LABOR 


Changes and Trends in Child Labor and Its Control by 
Homer Folks, Chairman of the National Child Labor 
Committee, summarizes the present status of child labor 
and child labor legislation. Of special interest is the estimate 
of the number of children employed today, an analysis of 
the child labor provisions of the Wages and Hours Act and 
their probable effect in reducing child labor, and the dis- 
cussion of the Federal Child Labor Amendment. This 
32-page leaflet is an elaboration of an address given by 
Mr. Folks at the Thirty-third Annual Luncheon Meeting 
of the National Child Labor Committee held in connection 
with the National Conference of Social Work in Seattle 
last June. Single copies will be sent on request; additional 
copies 10 cents each, $7.50 per 100. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU TO ENFORCE 
CHILD LABOR PROVISIONS 


DMINISTRATION of the child labor provisions of 
the Wage-Hour Law is entrusted to the Industrial 
Division of the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor, of which Miss Beatrice McConnell is Director. 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Coleman, for 13 years a member of the 
staff of the New York Department of Labor, has been 
named as her chief assistant in charge of the administrative 
section of the Bureau. The Industrial Division will also 
have a research section to conduct studies relating to child 
labor and child labor law administration. 








Steer Clear of the Child Labor Reef 


CHILD LABOR EXHIBIT 


This colorful table exhibit with a revolving 
globe in the lighthouse is available for confer- 
ence display. The exhibit which requires table 
space 41 inches by 29 inches will be shipped in 
one piece ready for display. Access to electrical 
connection with alternating current is required. 

- The exhibit will be loaned on payment of express 
charges to and from place of meeting. Weight of 
exhibit and shipping case is about 200 pounds. 
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